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PREFACE 



It has been said that the gap in public administration between 
academic and practitioner is too wide and needs to be narrowed* As a 
practitioner in a large complex organization — Kavy Department — for over 
twenty-two years, I have been intrigued with the possibilities of ex- 
ploring the utility and application of the theoretical concepts in 
organization thought to the realities of a government bureaucracy under- 
going a dramatic change process. Yy current two-year assignment as a 
graduate student, completely divorced from the "trees" of my sponsor- 
ing agency, has enabled me to observe the "forest" of large organiza- 
tions in a broad and detached perspective. 

fodem organization thought seems to stress the problems of 
adaptation to change in a turbulent environment and the inherent 
difficulties accruing when a large bureaucracy must respond to those 
changes. I have taken the opportunity in this research to examine the 
United States Army coping with the most significant peacetime change 
that has occurred in the past three decades — the shift from conscrip- 
tion to an all-volunteer force. It is a unique case because the goals, 
operational policies, defense strategies, and internal processes remain 
basically unchanged. Thus my attention will emphasize primarily the 
introduction of a single variable, manpower procurement, as a new 
boundary transaction in a competitive labor market, and the adaptive 

response of the Army to this variable. 
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Military manpower procurement planning has been of special 
interest to me because my last assignment prior to entering The 
American University was in Navy planning in recruitment and retention 
for the all-volunteer force. I'y prime academic interest thereafter 
has been in public personnel management. 

The choice of including open-system concepts in theoretical 
explanation requires an inter-disciplinary backdrop to the change 
phenomena presented in this research. It will be noted in the biblio- 
graphy that most of the social sciences are represented. 

Ky purpose in matching an actual case study with scholarly 
conjectures is not only to illuminate theoretical concepts purporting 
to be applicable to change and uncertainty in complex organizations 
but also to either confirm or deny their relevance. By making such 
heuristic comparisons, it may be possible to refine certain proposi- 
tions that will describe more accurate reflections of a change process. 

I have greatly benefited from the conscientious and helpful 
guidance of Professors A. Lee Fritschler and Robert P. Boynton from 
The American University — both in the classroom and as faculty advisers — 
in this endeavor. And were it not for the knowledgeable and perceptive 
insights provided by Stephen Herbits of the Department of Defense, my 
opportunities in the discovery of data as well as rationale on the 
all -volunteer force would have been much more difficult. 
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INTRODUCTION 
The Setting 

Americans are currently witnessing a dramatic change process 
in one of the largest and perhaps most complex bureaucratic organiza- 
tion in this country — the United States Army* With its members sta- 
tioned throughout the world, it is comprised of approximately 8C0,0CC 
military men and women on active duty plus about 400,000 civilians at 
the time of this writing. The adoption of an all-volunteer military 
force after three decades of conscription involves a most fundamental 
transition from a "given" input of human resources to an impressive 
boundary transaction in which the military must actively compete for 
sizable numbers of men and women in the labor market. This is a monu- 
mental task, unprecedented in any nation* s history. At present, the 
Administration views a force of 800,000 active Army servicemen as its 
minimum peacetime requirement. As will be described later, the change 
was clearly stimulated by exogenous variables and not from elements 
within the organization. 

The Founding Fathers feared conscription by the central gov- 
ernment would lead to unnecessary abridgment of personal freedoms. 
Until the Civil War there was no draft; the system of compulsory ser- 
vice instituted in 186} was born of necessity and was, in any event, 
far short of being comprehensive. In both 191? and 1940, the draft 
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emerged again as a wartime expedient. In 1948 the Selective Service 
System was revived to maintain preparedness for cold v/ar crises. 

After the Korean war, it remained in existence and was once again an 
important source of manpower when the nation became deeply involved 
in Vietnam in 19^3* Given the nation's legal and political traditions, 
it was probably inevitable that the idea of a peacetime draft eventually 
would be rejected, Meanwhile, hy examining the United States Array as 
it progresses in transition, this research explores a case study that 
offers intensive analysis of one situation over time and permits a 
view in depth of organizational dynamics in a bureaucracy. 

The dynamic process of adjustment in the Department of the Army 
offers a convenient case study for the analysis and application of 
theoretical principles on organizational change and adaptation to a 
large complex organization. Such past conjectures about change have 
been introduced on the basis of limited exposure to large American in- 
stitutions rather recently by several distinguished scholars of the 
social sciences, host of these writers suggest that their theories 
require further testing and refinement under actual conditions in order 
to prove their relevance and utility. That is the challenge and goal of 
this research. 

The challenge poses a problem in methodology. Kurt Lev/in has 
often been quoted as saying that there is nothing as practical as a 
good theory*'*' Perhaps one reason why social scientists shun results 
is that they are not based on "good" theories; i.e., theories that 

Hlur t L ev:i n, A Dynamic Theory of Personali ty : Selected Papers 

(Kew York: KcGrar-ilill Book Company, Inc., 193 5^ P* 12# 
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are testable or have been tested in reality. In order for a then 17 / to 
be testable in reality, it must be composed of a set of interrelated 
concepts that purport to mirror the reality being studied. Partially 
because of the enormous complexity of the subject matter, there are 
few theories that purport to mirror the world of "organizational be- 
havior" to the extent that concrete predictions can be made. Organisa- 
tions are composed of many parts on multi -levels of analyses. They 
must be studied as total systems. Analyzing their parts without 
taking into account the pattern in which they are imbedded; by which 
they are maintained ; and for which they exist, may miss a crucial re- 
quirement in scientific analysis, namely, that the model used and the 
research method derived must mirror the known or assumed empirical 
reality of the phenomena studied. 

Theorizing about organizational behavior was confined for many 

2 

years to a stable paradigm: the bureaucratic model — as amended. The 

model served both descriptive and prescriptive functions. There is 
more recently a second paradigm at work, in terns of a descriptive 



'The German scholar, Max V/eber, introduced the bureaucratic 
typology of organization between 1905 an d 1915 in Europe. Kis writ- 
ings on bureaucracy have been the subject of considerable attention 
and analysis, including critical comment, by such notable authors as: 
Robert X. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe, Illinois 
Free Press, 1957); Alvin V/. Gouldner, Patterns of Industrial Bureau- 
cracy (Key/ York: Free Press, 1954); Amitai Ltzioni, A Co mparative 

Analysis of Complex Organizations (Few York: Free Press, 19^1); Peter 

Blau, The IVnamics of Bureaucracy (Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press, 1955) and Bureaucracy in Modem Societ y (Few York: Random 

House, 1956); Anthony Lov/ns, Inside Bureaucracy (Boston: Little, 

Brown and Company, 19^7) > Michel Crozier, The Bureaucra tic Phenomen on 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 19^4); and Gordon Tullock, 

The Politics of Bureaucracy (Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 

1965 )- 
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order, that is more comprehensive than the bureaucratic model and. one 
that will be described later in detail. For the moment, it will suf- 
fice to state briefly that the newer paradigm is represented in the 
polarized "mechanistic" and "organic" models developed by Burns and 
Stalker. These writers see the two models as reflecting different 
clusters of patterned events in organizations. They suggest tha.t the 
mechanistic model is found where environmental and technological fac- 
tors a.ffecting the organization are stable. The behavior that will 
emerge is a fairly good operationalization of the bureaucratic model: 
functional differentiation, hierarchical a.uthority, and an emphasis 
on stable relationships. The organic model calls for fluid adapta- 
tions incorporating special skills, tasks, and technic ues as conditions 
and circumstances change. 

The significance of Bums and Stalker's framework is that the 
authors have begun a trend toward the integration of empirically sup- 
ported propositions. There is much recent evidence that contemporary 
students of organizational behavior have begun specifying a formidable 
array of variables in the analysis of organizations. Anthony Downs, 
James Parch, and Herbert Simon have described the relationships among 
hundreds of variables. Organization theorists have also advanced and 
tested a large number of empirical propositions. The value of these 

^Tom Bums and George J’acpherson Stalker, The Management of 
Innovation (London: Tavistock Publications, 1961). This research 

will emphasize some cha.racterizations of the organic model dra,wn from 
a variety of sources and synthesized by the late James D. Thompson. 
Salient fea.tures of the mechanistic model are also addressed by 
Thompson to the extent he deems necessary for understanding the 
behavior of organizations . 
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efforts have been in the attempt to build explanatory (and interdis- 
ciplinary) bridges within the evolving list of tested propositions. 

A relatively recent theorist, James D. Thompson, is best known 
for his integration of a wide range of variables including decision 
issues, environmental adaptation, and buffer mechanisms, among others, 
which reflect his willingness to exploit the ideas of other organiza- 
tion typology builders by incorporating their key variables into his 
own framework. Thompson has uniquely established relationships among 
a large number of empirical studies, models, and hypotheses drawn from 
Simon, Dill, Gulick, Urwick, Selznick, Parsons, Perrow, and others who 
range across the spectrum of organization thought. The works of 
Thompson form the theoretical foundation for case-study analysis in 
this research. 

To infer that the Army is a large-scale bureaucracy requires 
elaboration. The term "bureaucratic organization" calls attention to 
the fact that organizations generally possess some sort of adminis- 
trative machinery. In an organization that has been formally estab- 
lished, a specialized administrative staff usually exists that is 
responsible for maintaining the organization as a going concern and 
for coordinating the activities of its members. Large and complex 
organizations reauire an especially elaborate administrative appara- 
tus. Oscar Grusky has pointed out that the degree of bureaucratiza- 
tion in the military is greater than is generally found in business 
enterprise for four reasons: (1) Nature of its mission, (?) Size, 

(3) Complexity, and (4) Geographical dispersion. The pervasive politi- 
cal and social implications involved in the management of destruction 
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requires stringent controls. The distribution of goods and services 
does not require the same degree of control. The enormous magnitude 
of a centralized military establishment necessitates controls by ex- 
tensive rules and regulations.^ The many component parts of the mili- 
tary mission and the related necessity for dispersing military units 
all over the world combine to emphasize the overall complexity of the 
American military establishment and to make it highly susceptible to 
traditional bureaucratization. Anderson and Warkov have concluded 
from their research that large size alone may not require an unusually 
large adminis trative apparatus, but size is^ positively correlated with 

organization complexity and, the more complex the system, the greater 

5 

the requirement for a large administrative staff. 

By earlier reference to the phrase "boundary transaction" in 
connection with the all-volunteer force, there is the implication of 
system interaction that is supportive of a sys tems-approach analysis 
to a government agency. The phrase further suggests that transactional 
relationships between systems — the Army and the labor market — requires 



Oscar Grusky, ed., The Sociology of Organization s (New York: 
Free Press, 1970), p. 440. The author’s points are a partial reflection 
of Weber’s typology on bureaucracy in Kssays in Sociology, trans. by 
H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Kills (New York: Oxford University Press, 

1958 ). 

5 

T. °t. Anderson and Seymour Warkov, "Organizational Size and 
Functional Complexity," .American Sociological Review, XXVI (February, 
19^1 )> 8. Wide variations have been found in the degree of burea.u- 

cratiza.tion in organizations, as indicated by the amount of effort 
devoted to adminis tra tive problems, the proportion of administrative 
personnel, the hierarchical character of the organization, or the strict 
enforcement of administrative procedures and rigid compliance with them. 
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an "open-system" orientation of research. 

Open-System Framework 

The open-system concept is relatively new and there is a dearth 
of writing on its theoretical application to a large government ture.au- 
cracv undergoing change. It appears that far more scholarly attention 

n 

has been directed toward the resistance to change in bureaucracies.' 

Yet this case study is a reflection of an exogenous mandate for change 
that must conspicuously overcome the inertia of past practices. 

How can the open-system concept provide a framework for exam- 
ining the processes of change in a government organization? First, it 
is necessary to examine its underpinnings. It wa.s von Bertalanffv 
( 1950 ) ^ho first fully disclosed the importance of openness or closed- 
ness of the environment as a means of distinguishing Darrin's living 
organisms from inanimate objects. In contradistinction to physical 
objects, any living entity survives by importing into itself certain 
types of material from its environment, transforming these in accord- 
ance with its own system characteristics, and exporting other types 



Traditional or orthodox organizational theories have tended to 
view the organization as a closed system. This tendency has led to a. 
disregard of varying organizational environments and the nature of org- 
anizational dependency on environment. It has led also to an over- 
concentration on principles of internal organizational functioning, with 
resultant failure to develop and understand such processes as feedback. 
Principal proponents have been hi ton Kayo, Frederick Taylor, and Luther 
Gulick. 

7 

See for examples: Frederick C. Dyer, and John F. Dyer, Burea u- 
cracy and Creativity (Coral Gables, Florida: University of Fiami Press, 

1965); Herbert Kaufman, The Limits of Organizational Change (University, 
Alabama: University of Alabama Press, 1971); Peter M. Blau, The Dyn a mics 

o f Bn reauc racy (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955) > Victor A. 

Thompson, Bureaucracy and Innovation (University, Alabama: University of 

Alabama Press, 1959); and Anthony Downs, Inside Bureaucracy , 1967* 
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back into the environment. By this process, the organism obtains the 
additional energy that renders it ' negentropic'j it becomes capable of 
attaining stability in a time-independent steady -state — a necessary 
condition of adaptability to environmental variance. 

In some respects, open-system theory is not a theory at all; 
it does not pretend to the specific sequences of cause and effect, the 
specific hypotheses and tests of hypotheses which are the basic elements 
of theory. Open-system theory is rather a framework, a meta-theory, a 
model in the broadest sense. 

William G. Scott writes that modem organization theory: " . ♦ 

g 

is an offspring of the system concept and all it implies . " y By its very 
nature as an organization analytically separated from other social sys- 
tems, it is view/ed as being exposed to outside influences deriving from 
other systems in which it is empirically imbedded. From them there 
flows a constant stream of events and influences that shape the con- 
ditions under which the members of the system must act. 

The environment places demands upon and constrains the organ- 
ization in various ways. The total functioning of the organization 
cannot be understood, therefore, without explicit and deliberate con- 
sideration of these environmental demands and constraints. The mul- 
tiple links between the organization and its environment is thought to 



Q 

L. von Bertalanffy, "The Theory of Open Systems in Physics 
and Biology," Science, CXI (January 13, 195^)? 29* Negative entropy 
(a derivative of "negentropic" ) sta.tes that systems survive and main- 
tain their characteristic internal order only so long as they import 
from the environment more energy than they expend in the process of 
transformation and exportation. 

9 

■Villiam G. Scott, Organization Theory: A Behavioral Analysis 

For Fanagement (Homewood, Illinois: liichard D. Irwin, Inc., 19^7J, P* 129* 



